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ABSTRACT 

A study was done of California employers' family 
policies and benefits. The study surveyed a representative sample of 
employers from the public and private sectors and documented current 
employer practices regarding family policies ana benefits, employer 
knowledge and use of the California State Child Care Tax Credit, and 
employer attitudes and opinions regarding these programs. A total of 
476 survey responses was included in the analysis, representing 8 
industry types, major findings include the following $ (1) more than 4 
out of 5 employers permit at least some employees to work alternative 
schedules; (2) 4 out of 10 employers offer parental leave with a job 
guarantee after birth of a child; (3) less than 5 out of 10 employers 
permit employees to use accrued sick leave to care for a sick family 
member; (4) 1 out of 7 employers offers family counseling services; 
(5) 1 out of 9 employers offers 1 or more child care benefits; (6) 1 
out of 25 employers offer elder care benefits; (7) large private 
employers and public employers most frequently offer family benefits; 
(8) only 1 in 100 private employers currently uses the Child Care Tax 
Credit enacted in 1988; (9) most employers are unsure of the effects 
of family policies or believe that the programs have no effect; and 
(10) employers show limited interest in obtaining more information on 
family policies and benefits. Included are 3 tables, 15 figures, and 
an appendix containing 8 tables. (JB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Thousands of California workers and em- 
ployers are affected by the daily "juggling 
acts" performed by workers who must meet 
the demands of their job while simultane- 
ously overseeing the care and safety of 
young children and elderly parents. Over 
half of California women with children under 
six are in the workforce. More than one- 
quarter of workers over 40 years old provide 
care for elderly relatives. And many are 
respons 'e for both young children and 
elderly relatives. 

When family obligations collide with work, 
when the babysitter does not arrive on time, 
or when grandma breaks a hip and must be 
rushed to the emergency room ok/ring work 
hours, employers as well as workers are 
affected. Some employers have addressed 
these conflicts through innovative alterna- 
tive schedules, counseling, leave policies, 
and child and elder care benefits. 

During the fall of 1990, the Assembly 
Office of Research surveyed a representa- 
tive sample of 1,000 California employers 
from the public and private sectors. Based 
on a 1967 national survey conducted by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and a 1989 
Washington State survey of employers, the 
California questionnaire Documented cur- 
rent employer practices regarding family 
policies and benefits, employer knowledge 
and use of the California State Child Care 
tax Credit, and employer attitudes and opin- 
ions regarding these programs. 

A total of 476 surveys were included in 
the analysis, representing 8 industry types 
(construction and mining; manufacturing; 
transportation and utilities; wholesale trade; 
retail trade; finance, insurance and real es- 
tate; services; and government). Private 
sector responses were analyzed by the size 
of the workforce (10-49 employees, 50-249 
employees, and 250+ employees). 
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Major findings of the survey were as follows: 



Provision of Family Policies and Benefits 



- More than 4 out of 5 employers permit at 
least some employees to work alterna- 
tive schedules, inducting voluntary re- 
duced work time, lob sharing, work at 
home, and part-time work. These work 
schedules are mom common in the pri- 
vate than the public sector. 

- Four out of 10 employers offer parental 
leave with a job guarantee after the birth 
of a child Public and large, private 
employers offer leave most frequently. 

- Slightly fewer than 5 out of 10 employers 
permit employees to use accrued sick 
leave to care for a family member who is 
ill. Public employers are much more 
likely to offer family sick leave than pri- 
vate employers. 

- One out of 7 California employers (com- 
pared to 1 in 20 nationally) offer family 
counseling services or family seminars. 

- One out of 9 California employers (as 
well as nationally) offer one or more child 
care benefits. These benefits include 
employer-sponsored child care centers, 
tinanaal assistance, resource and refer- 
ral services, and mildly-ill child care. Fi- 
nancial assistance is most frequently of- 
fered. 

- One out of 25 employers offer elder care 
benefits, including financial assistance 
and resource and referral services. 

- Private employers with over 250 employ- 
ess and public employers most frequently 
offer family benefits. Private employers 
with fewer than 50 employees are least 
likely to offer the benefits. 



California State Child Cam Tax Credit 1. 



- Only about lout of 100 private employ- 
ers currently use the California State 
Child Care Tax Credit enacted in 1988. 



Attitudes and Opinions Regarding 
Family Policies and Benefits 



- Most employers are either unsure of the 
effects of family policies and benefits, or 2. 
believe that the programs have no effetf 
on their workforce. 

- Employers show only limited interest in 
obtaining mom information on family poli- 
cies and benefits. Topics of greatest 
interest include the employer tax credit, 
costs of providing various benefits, and 
research on the effects of these pro- 
grams on productivity. 

3. 

Based on these findings, the Assembly 
Office of Research offers the following 
recommendations: 



The California Legislature should extend 
the sunset date for the Child Care Tax 
Credit from 1992 to at least 1996. This 
should allow sufficient time to encourage 
greater employers use of the tax incen- 
tive and to evaluate the effects of the 
credit If, after 5 years the tax credit has 
been proven effective in encouraging 
employers to establish child cam pro- 
grams, it should be extended to elder 
cam programs. 

The Child Development Programs Ad- 
visory Committee, in partnership with 
the Commission for Economic Develop- 
ment and employer organizations, 
should broaden their ongoing activities 
promoting employer sponsored child 
care to include information on family 
policies and benefits which have been 
successfully implemented by employ- 
em. 

The California Legislature should direct 
the California Policy Seminar to solicit 
broad-based research studies from the 
University of California on the costs and 
benefits to employers of family policies 
and benefits. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The California workforce has grown and 
substantially changed in the last three dec- 
ades. As women have entered the job 
market in unprecedented numbers, and as 
the workforce has begun to age, more and 
more workers are finding themselves jug- 
gling work and family obligations. Today, 
over half of all California women with ch;i 
dren under 6, and nearly two-thirds of women 
with children ages 6 to 1 -*! are in the workforce. 
1 Of workers over 40 years old, 25 to 30% 
provide some form of care for elderly rela- 
tives. 2 Many have responsibility for the care 
of both children and elderly relatives. 

For many workers, balancing the de- 
mands of both family and job relies on 
precise schedules, vast quantities of en- 
ergy, and fervent hopes that child care 
arrangements are not disturbed by sick- 
ness or unreliability, or that elderly parents 
remain independent and healthy. Inevita- 
bly, however, arrangements for care peri- 
odically break down, and family emergen- 
cies arise. In such situations, conflict be- 
tween work and family responsibilities may 
be unavoidable. A recent corporate study 
found that 1 5% of male and 68% of female 
employees with children under age 6 re- 
ported a great deal of conflict between work 
and family. 3 

Employers as well as employees are 
affected when family care and work collide. 



Employee tardiness and absenteeism may 
increase, and productivity and morale de- 
cline if a worker has to take time off to find a 
substitute child care provider, spend time 
talking to a latchkey child" on the telephone, 
or use energy worrying about inadequate 
care for an elderly parent. 

During the past few years, public 
policy makers and employers have sought 
new ways to alleviate these work/family con- 
flicts. Twenty-seven states have approved 
legislation requiring employers to offer un- 
paid leave to employees after the birth of a 
child, or to care for ailing family members. 4 
Some employers provide financial assis- 
tance to pay for care or offer child care at the 
worksite, other employers permit employ- 
ees to meet family responsibilities by Hex- 
ing" their schedules or shortening their work 
hours. 

Although two national studies of fam- 
ily policies and benefits offered by employ- 
ers have been recently completed, 5 there is 
only limited, localized information on pro- 
grams offered by California employers* To 
obtain information regarding current em- 
ployer practices and employer attitudes 
about family care policies ana benefits and 
tax benefits within California, Assembly- 
woman Delaine Eastin requested that the 
Assembly Office of Research conduct a sur- 
vey of California employers. 



Sample Size 

IT® sampie cf employers surveyed 
was designed to refSset fro proportion 
of each indus&y, by size, in the total 
population of California 



California Employers 








Sample 






Size 




155.928 


491 


Industry 




54 


Public 


9,833 


Private 


146.005 


427 


Goods Producing 


38.091 


68 


Service Prwfcflng 


108,004 


339 


Numbor 






Of C&t{ltoy8&9 




291 


10-49 


112,720 


50-249 


28,185 


101 
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SURVEY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



During the fail of 1 990, a survey was were represented. Employer information 
designed and distributed to a representative was obtained from the California Employ- 
sample of 1 ,000 California public and private ment Development Department, 
employers with at least 10 employees. The ->,. ... A . . 
survey instrument was based on a 1987 m t „®%7& ™ll ^?l n ^ at ^I^ a® 
national survey conducted by the U.S. Bu- 2S28£Kffl Z^TtinlTL 
reau of Labor Statistics, 7 and a 1 989 survey f^lri^ 
of employers conducted by the State of SSSStil l^h«L q ifJX^K 
Washington Employment Security Depart- !S*E£ 5L™5^n ,n *^.M^~ 
ment. 8 %e CaJlfomia Family F%icy and f^f^I^^^Jt J-iSffi 
Benefits Survey was composed of three ^^^^^^^tfJSSt^ 
sections. The first section dbcumented cur- w^^^T^^^^^^^^ 
rent employer practices regarding family WSfiS^ °^.^ 9 k5i?1S£S« 
policiesandbenetlts. Employers were asked S*™252^ 
ifthey provided various types of alternative S2K2^22Sh2S SSESS&JSi' 
schedules; family sick leave and parental vevs vvere r0CQIved « for a reXum me a 52% - 
leave ; family counselino and seminars; child - . . d anaJvzed the 
care programs; and elder care programs. « Q ttM 222TL2S25 \h^SJSS2^S: Ef 
Program utilization was not measured; par- IL^ZTi^^^l^^nn^J!^ 

p 7 and Washington state data (The other 

The second section of the survey *2KJS^ 

examined employer knowledge and use of fS?iSS£S3 , SSSi 

the CM State Child Care Tax Credit. J^jPfg ^^^^^9^ 

The third section of the questionnaire dustry fyP QS - 
measured employer opinions regarding the • T . ^ . _ 

effects of lariyUes ar«j benefits on fmm 5? 

their employees. Employers were asked to 1™ ^?^K^bSTSS 
assess the programs' effects on recruit- ^ ^1^2, JhS^S^JZ^? 

ment. retention absenteeism, tardiness, ^X^SS^Pn^^ 9 ^^ ^ 

stress, morale, loyalty, productivity, and train- S2f2SI^^2£S E£JEEFn£^ 

ingcosts. Employers were also asked ifthey !&!™£ttS^^ 

neededmoreinformation on any of the polf- «gf. jM^SSESd re* eS 

aes or benefits covered by the survey. ^JESJ o^riSat^no^r^a 

The sample was designed to be rep- were grouped by size of the employee 

resentative of the population of California !S2*2£ SSFLSPhSff M "2£ 
employers. Questionnaires were sent to a lar 9f ?50 and more). PuWio sector data 
random sample of 1 ,000 employers, strati- W0rd "?! grouped by woricforce size De- 
fied by 9 industry ty^es: construction and cause the onginal sample did rtot accurately 
mining; manufacturing; transportation and r9pre ^?i^ Ze f?^ vemmenta, *K a9 ?T 
utilities;wholesaletrade; retail trade; finance, 22jS£ ^f*? t ul? u,v S5f m £ hodo, - 
insurance and real estate^services; agricul- grilKK^^ 
ture; and government. Three sizes of em- ^ m Jr* ?r 03 , v,ewea estimates ot 
ployee workforce (1 0 to 49 employees, 50 to tne statew,de em P ,over population. 
249 employees, and 250 employees or more) 
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SURVEY FINDINGS: 
CURRENT EMPLOYER PRACTICES 



Employers are much more likely to pollution plans by ^ggering commute hours, 

offer certain types of family policies and ^^^^S^^^S^S^SS^ 

benefitstrmn others. Altemat^eworksched- gSJS^KSSffffl ^ffmVff 

ules are most frequently offered, followed by fS^^il T ^SJS^ifSJ^^ 

parental and family sick leave, counseling ptemented in a workforce of any size. 

and seminars, and finally, direct child and Flexible Work Hours 

elder care benefits. Flexible hours, often known as flex- 

time, permit employees to set the times they 

Alternative Work Schedules begin and end their workday, within their full- 

Alternative work schedules are of- 

fared by over four-fifths of all California em- • » *££J2£ZSE ^iS?2SSj^? 

ployers These options include both em- l^fSPj?! 6 fl ^wa ^.SrSJSZS 

ployee-initiated voluntary alternative work g^S^KS B *5S 

schedules (such as flexible work hours, vol- l °i^ f n ^^^^\XiQ^ta 

untary reduced work hours, job sharing, and ?*™ x oSffi£rtS2J5K 



rands. California and Washington state 
employers are more likely than employers 
nationally to permit employees to work flex- 
ible hours. Almost 57% of California em- 



Scheduling options permit employ- 
ees to vary or reduce their work hours to 

SlTttX'^XKlioS «**•«. and 58.3% of Washington employ- 

is hfrissssr schedulin9, compared ,o 

work schedules can provide employee cov- 4J -* /o nanonany. 

erage during extended or peak work hours, Q . . . . th . lKlM% _„ 

orh 9 slp em pS ) ye R5 n le etre g ion a .,rafficor a ir torjn 

because of longer work- 
ing hours. Service-pro- 
viding industries, with 
longer, more flexible 
hours are much mere 
likely to offer this option 
than goods-producing in- 
dustnes (such as mining, 
construction, and manu- 
facturing) which have tra- 
ditionally operated on rig- 
idly scheduled shifts, 
company size does not 
appear to *e a significant 
factor. 



Tabid 1 

ALTERNATIVE WORK SCHEDULES: 
COMPARISON OF CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON AND NATIONAL DATA ON 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYERS WHO OFFER THE BENEFIT 





FLEX REDUCED 




WORK 


PART 




WORK 


WORK 


JOB 


AT 


TIME 




HOURS 


TIME 


SHARE 


HOME 


WORK 


ALL EMPLOYERS 












CftBtontia 


56.9% 


50.8% 


15.0% 


165% 


65.5% 


Washington 


58.3% 


51.3% 


252% 


133% 




NaflonaSy 


43.2% 


34.8% 


155% 


8.3% 




PUBLIC EMPLOYERS 












CaSfomia 


45.1% 


32.6% 


34 0% 


151% 


83.3% 


Washington 




38.5% 


43.8% 


5.4% 




Nafionafiy 


37.5% 


25.7% 


235% 


4.0% 




PRIVATE EMPLOYERS 












California 


577% 


52.1% 


137% 


16.6% 


64,2% 


Washington 


58.7% 


51.6% 


25.0% 


13.3% 




Nationally 


43.6% 


35.3% 


150% 


8.5% 





Voluntarily Reduced 

Work Time 

About half (50.8%) of 
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"77* company has an experimental nor*- 

4*be\% a\e\**1etv^aal*^4**i j^^^^^^iMA^ 

m-nomeCwOQ/mil 

— stryauHBty 



'WepefrnMstTipicyees^iwnKathon^ofify 
during rnaterrtify leave. *~medkmtsetyic9 

8rm 

'. . , could be arranged ki certain c*cutrb 
stances on temporary basis if need arises* 
~ seme* agency 



%S\Jttk if* ik ifUMt iwtm iifri f> rr f_rm ^fi_ti_r l_ i Lfi_liA ' JUTL A. LM_it 

rWpGmM&fTixQyeev tO tSwpOfBrWj reOUOS 

their hows* when asked, on anincfriduat 
b*$&" - am* busxms 



California employers 
permit one or more of 
theiremployeestotem- 
porarily reduce their 
work hours to meet per- 
sonal or family needs, 
compared to 34.8% of 
employers nationally. 
More than half of the 
private employers op- 
erating small compa- 
nies, where individual 
employees are usually 
known on a personal 
basis, offer this option. 
The majority of employ- 
ers surveyed in serv- 
ice-providing industries 
pJso offer reduced work 
nours. Only about one- 
third of public agencies 
permit temporary cutbacks in hours. 

Job Sharing 

A job sharing arrangement allows 
two or more employees to split the hours, 
salary, and benefits of a single job. Rela- 
tively few California employers (15%) permit 
employees to share jobs, with slightly higher 
rates among large employers than small or 
medium employers. Thirty-four percent 
(34.0%) of public employers, but only 1 3.7% 
of piivate employers, permit job sharing. 
Service-providir-'j industries use more job 
sharing than goods producing firms. 

California rates for job sharing (15.0%) 
are very close to national rates (1 5.5%); job 
sharing is more popularin Washington state, 
where 25.2% of employers allow the prac- 
tice. 

Work at Horn* 

About 1 out of 6 California employers 
permit employees to perform some or all of 
their assigned work at their home?. Working 
at home reduces the number of hours an 
employee spends out of the home by cutting 
out commits time, it also permits employ- 
ees to schedule their work hours around 



family obligations. 



The type of *oik par- 
formed in the noma varies 
widely, from accounting to 
social services to business 
management. A few large 
public and private employ- 
ers have established tele- 
commuting programs al- 
lowing employees to use 
ma^asmaiconvs^afxiafeaosfaiwm computersjn^their homes, 
&rnp*Q)&96 on a C8&&~oy*C3$6 owns* 



and to communicate with 
their offices by modems. 
Work at home is rarely uti- 
lized in goods-producing 
companies, where 
manufacturing equipment 
is located at the worksite. 



California employers (16.5%) are 
slightly more likely than Washington em- 
ployers (13.2%), and almost twice as likely 
as U.S. employers (8.3%) to allow employ- 
ees to work at home. 



Part-Time Work 

In addition to employee-initiated vol- 
untary scheduling options, nearly two-thirds 
of California employers provide part-time 
work, including 83.3% of public employers 
and 64.2% of private employers. Although 
part-time work is usually established to meet 
business needs for peak-hour or peak sea- 
son coverage, part-time positions may also 
provide some workers with the opportunity 
to spend more time with their families. 

Part-time work is much more fre- 
quently offered by employers in the service- 
providing sector (72 9%) than those in the 
goods-producing sector of the private econ- 
omy (39.7%). it is offered more frequently by 
large employers (75.6%) than medium 
(65.8%) or small employers (63.3%). No 
comparaiive data were available from the 
national or Washington state surveys. 
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FIGURE 1 

ALTERNATIVE WORK SCHEDULES 
Public vs Private Employers (% Provided) 
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FIGURE 2 ^ 
ALTERNATIVE WORK SCHEDULES 
by Size of Private Employers (% Provided) 
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FAMILY LEAVE POLICIES 



Family leave policies, including sick 
leave and parental leave, are the second 
most popular type of family policy or benefit. 



Family Sick Leave 

Family sick leave allows employees 
to use accrued sick leave to care for a family 
member who is ill. Nearly half (46.5%) of 
California employers allow family sick leave. 
Three-quarters of all public employers 
(75.2%) allowthis policy, comparedto slightly 
more than 2 out of 5 (44.6%) private employ- 
ers. Washington state data is similar; U.S. 
data is unavailab!e. 

Perceived high costs of family sick 
leave may prevent some employers from 
Implementing the program. Logically, the 
usage (and thus the cost) of sick leave would 
be expected to rise if family coverage is 
added to an employee's sick leave, if only 
because children become sick more often 
than adult workers. Increased usage and 
cost may actually remain about the same, 
however, if employees had previously 
claimed some of their own sick leave to care 

for their children. 

Parental Leave 

Parental leave was defined in the 
r eport as "leave (paid or unpaid) to be taken 



We otter three personal leave days 
per year, no reason required. * 
~m#dkm8nandal company 

*We permit far sick leave without 
compensation but wittt a job guaran- 
tee. 

~~ unfdentfted employer 

There am too many abuses with fam- 
ily sick leave.* 
*— unidentified employer 



"Wis offer parental feme pn an indvtd 
ucl baste up to 3 months wth paid 
benefits," ~~ large food service com- 
pany 

Xk/r maternity fcww if unpad they 
may use whatever stck reave or vaca- 
tion they have accumulated' 
~~unk^W0demplo$m 

"We offer many types of leave, includ- 
ing a 6-12 month parental leave for 
adoptkmofn0*rt#ms, plusupPo$2 f OOC 
to meet adoption exptwsmi up to 12 
montns per cars~OrimmooHtteiy ramtty 
leave; union leave; education leave; 
and enhanced leave when lay-offs are 
threatened' 
— large utility 



by mothers and fathers after the birth or 
adoption of a child, with a guarantee to 
return to the same or a similar job." it is 
offered in addition to any pregnancy disabil- 
ity leave. 

Overall, 41 .2% of California employ- 
ers offer parental leave. Public employers 
(54.9%) and large employers (60.5%) are 
most likely to offer parental leave, usually as 
a formal, written policy. Small employers 
(37.2%) are much less likely to offer leave. 
When they do, it is usually an informal, 
individualized arrangement. No comparable 
data is available from the Washington state 
or U.S. surveys. 

The cost of parental leave was a 
major issue for employers during recent 
debates of state and federal parental leave 
legislation. A 1991 nationwide study of 
10,000 employers conducted by the U S 
Small Business Administration may miti- 
gate some of these concerns, however. The. 
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The study reported that since most em- 
ployers already use other types of leave, 
including sick leave and vacation, to cover 
childbirth, adding a specific parental leave 
policy may not add toexisting costs. Further, 
the report noted that most employers do not 
replace employees on leave with a costly 
substitute; they either re-assign the work of 



the employee who is on leave to co-workers 
or delay the work until the employee retumr 
Moreover, the study noted: 'The net cost t 
employers of placing workers on [unpaiaj 
leave is always substantially smaller than 
the cost of terminating an employee [the 
alternative to granting leave]." 9 



FIGURE 3 
FABflLY LEAVE POLICIES 
Public vs Private Employers (% Provided) 
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FIGURE 4 

FAMILY LEAVE POLICIES 
by Size of Private Employer (% Provided) 
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FAMILY COUNSELING AND SEMINARS 



The third most popular type of family policy 
or benefit is family counseling services or 
seminars. Family counseling and seminars 
are often used as a first step by employers 
who are interested in offering family policies 
and benefits, but are unsure of employee 
interest, or are unable to invest in more 
expensive programs 

Counseling programs, often known 
as Employee Assistance Programs, are fre- 
quently offered to employees and their fami- 
lies in conjunction with health benefits. They 
may be offered either by a paid employee of 
the establishment or through contract with an 
outside counseling service. In most cases, 
they address a wide variety of family prob- 
lems, including drug, alcohol, stress, and 
family counseling. 

Child and elder care advice usually 
comprise a relatively small portion of their 
services. 



An employer may also provide worksite semi- 
nars or workshops on family issues, such as 
parenting, child care, or coping with elderly 
parents. They are often held after work or 
during the lunch hour, and may be exten- 
sive, ongoing programs or one-time meet- 
ings. 

California employers are well ahead 
of the rest of the country in offering family 
counseling services and seminars. While 
1 4.0% of the Caiiforniaemployers offerthese 
programs, only 5.1% of employers nation- 
ally, and 4.5% of Washington state employ- 
ers do so. 

Government and large employers 
provide family counseling and seminars al- 
most five times as frequently as private and 
small employers. In the private sector, goods- 
producing employers are more likely to pro- 
vide such programs than service-providing 
employers. 



COUN3BJNGANDSE&BNARS: 
COMPARISON Of CAUfORNIA, 
WASHINGTON AND STOMAL DATA ON EMPLOYERS 
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FIGURE 5 

FAMILY COUNSELING AND SEMINARS 
Public vs Private Employers (% Provided) 
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FIGURE 6 

FAMILY COUNSELING AND SEMINARS 
by Size of Private Employer (% Provided) 
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CHILD AND ELDER CARE BENEFITS 



California employers are least likely 
to provide specific child or elder care bene- 
fits. Child care benefits included in the 
survey were child care centers, financial 
assistance, resource and referral services, 
and care for mildly ill children. Elder care 
benefits indue 4 financial assistance, re- 
source and referral sen/ices, and long-term 
care insurance. 

Cost appears to be a significant ob- 
stacle to program implementation. Some of 
the direct benefits, such as financial assis- 
tance with child or elder care expenses, 
long-term care insurance, or onsite child 
care, may involve a substantia] monetary 
commitment, which many employers cannot 
afford. Other benefits, however, such as 
resource and referral or dependent care 
assistance plans, cost little to implement. 
Size or composition of the workforce may 
also restrict implementation of child and 
elder care benefits. Small employers with 
only a few employees, or those who hire 



primarily young, single adults, may consider 
family benefits impractical, ortoo expensive 
to serve so few employees. Employers may 
also be reluctant to offer benefits to limited 
groups of employees, i.e., parents of young 
children or employees with elderly parents. 



•r business. Mte/ww? m 
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Child Care 



Overall, 1 1 .5% of California employ- 
ers offer one or more of the child care 
benefits included in the survey. These in- 
clude care for children in an employer-spon- 
sored center near the worksite, financial 
assistance for employees' child care ex- 
penses, information on local child care serv- 
ices, referrals to child care providers, or 
special care for children who are mildly ill. 



TABLE 3 
CHILD CARE: 
COMPARISON OF CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON 
AND NATIONAL DATA ON EMPLOYERS 
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CHILDREN 
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California 


2.3% 
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4.5% 


0.5% 
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2.4% 
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1.7% 
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2.1% 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYERS 










California 


10.2% 


20.7% 


14.0% 


1.5% 


Washington 


122% 


133% 


12.8% 




Nationally 


94% 


2.9% 


13.8% 




PRIVATE EMPLOYERS 










CaStomia 


1.8% 


6.1% 


3.8% 


05% 


Washington 


2.4% 


3.3% 


1.6% 




Nationally 


1.6% 


3.1% 


45% 





Public 
sector em- 
ployers have 
taken the lead 
in offering 
child care 
benefits, with 
almost three 
times as many 
governmental 
employers 
providi ng 
these serv- 
ices (32.9%) 
as private em- 
ploy e r s 
(11.1%). In 
the private 
sector, indus- 
tries providing 
services offer 
child care 
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ben its slightly more frequently (1 1 .4%) 
than goods-producing industries (10.0%). 

Size of the business is directly re- 
lated to implementation of benefits: as the 
number of employees increase, provision 
of child care benefits also increases. 

These trends are similar to those 
found in the national Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey. Nationally, 11.1 % of all 
employers offer one or more child care 
benefits. AsinCali- 
fornia, the national 
survey showed 
public employers 
and large private 
employers to be 
much more likely 
to offer benefits 
than private or 
small employers. 



•Child and/Of eidarcara should not be em- 
tax credMs or benefits r 



eforsa/eoenem, tot da not have tinancial 
resources to accompSsh on-$H& fadSties. 
southern Catfomm city 



Employer-Sponsored 

Child Care Centers _ 

Only 2.3% of the employers surveyed 
provide care for children of employees in child 
care centers at or near the worksite. These 
centers may be as small as a room, or as large 
as an entire building. Services range from 
short-term care during the evening or on week- 
ends during peak work season, to 24-hour 
care. 

Public sector agencies and large pri- 
vate employers are far 
more likely to provide 
child care centers than 
other employers. Within 
the private sector, goods- 
producing industries are 
slightly more likely than 
service-providing indus- 
tries to provide care. 



Unlike California, 
however, the na- 
tional survey re- 
ported that service- 
providing indus- 
tries are consider- 
ably more likely to 
offer child care 
benefits than 
goods-producing 
industries. This 
discrepancy may 
be due to the fact 
that the national 
sample of service 
industries included 

child care providers, who often provide 
care to their employees' children, while 
the California sample did not include child 
jare providers. Data on the frequency of 
combined child care benefits were not 
available from Washington state. 



"We have arranged Montessm[preschoolJ at 
a discount rate for three to four farntties, M 
~~ business witn 30 employees 

"We provide on-ska ctufd cam on Saturdays 
dumg tax season.' 
— ifer/pe accounting fcnr 



The overall per- 
centage of California em- 
ployers (2.3%) offering 
child care centers is simi- 
lar to the results of the 
national (2.1%) and 
Washington state (2.4%) 
surveys. 

FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 



"When my secretary '$ child gets skk at school* 
t teti her to go get him and tiring trim to work ~- 
he can He down on the couch in my brother s 
office." — owner of a small transportation 
company 



Financial assistance, the 
most popular of child care 
benefits, is offered by 
7.0% of all California em- 
ployers. This type of as- 
sistance may include di- 
rect payment to employ- 
ees or to child care providers to offset the cost 
of care; flexible benefits (cafeteria) plans which 
include child care; or a pre-tax dependent 
care assistance plan, which may be funded by 
either the employer, the employee, or both 
(see sidebar). Most commonly, employers 
establish and operate flexible benefits or de- 
pendent care assistance plans, but do not 
make additional employer contributions to- 
ward paying actual child care expenses. 
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Public employers (20.7%) are more than 
three times mo.e likely to otter some form o* 
financial assistance than private industry 
(6.1%), and large companies (26.7%) offer 
the benefit far more frequently than small 
employers (5.4%). Service-providing indus- 
tries offe r financial assistance slightly more 
frequently than goods-producing firms. 

California employers are ahead of 
national and Washington employers in pro- 
viding financial assistance tor child care. 

Resource 

and Referral Services 

Resource and referral services offer 
information about local child care services. 
Provided either oirectfy by an employer or 
through contract with another agency, the 
services range from simple lisis of local child 
care providers to computerized files with 
specific information on individual programs 
anr* available openings 

About 4.5% of California employers pro- 
vide these services to employees. As with 
other child care benefits, government and 
large private employers are more likely than 
others to provide resource and referral ser 
vices. 

t 

Overall/ fewer employers in Califor- 
nia (4.5%) offer resource and referral serv- 
ices than employers in the nation as a whole 
(5.1%). This may be due to the fact that 
California's system of publiciy-funded Child 
Care Resource and Referral Agencies is 
more sophisticated and widespread than 
services in other states. Since these serv- 
ices are already available to all parents in 
California, employers may not feel that they 
are needed as an employee benefit 



"From hrm to time employees bang children if 
ttwre > no sitter at home or if the cttifd is ®. They 
stay 'the office apartment * — $ma# motel 



Pre-Tax DroerKtoflt-Care 
Assistance Plans 

A i^re-tax dependent care aamstance pbm 
t-*tabtished by aa employer permit* as employe* 
to designate that ap to $5»W0 aoanafly may U 
withheld from hb or her eatery to pay ct5d or 
drier care expenses. The amount deserted for 
wthhotding avoids Federal aad state income sad 
! payroll taxes. Employers may also contribute 
funds to match employee coetriV*0ons. If em- 
ployers choose not to make ftmtrfeatkms, em- 
ptoyer costs are limited to admiaiatratjoft of the 
plan. 

Expenses related to the rare of a child 
under the age of 15, or a meatafly or physically 
iacapacitated dependent ofanya^, can be paid or 
reimbursed* Dependent care mast be necessary 
for the employee to remain employed. Employees 
participating in a dependent care plan may not 
claim the state or federal child care credits for the 
same e* proses covered by the dependent care 
plan. 

Allowable expenses incNde chid or elder 
day care centers, family day care, care provided 
in the home of a child or elderly dependent by a 
Don-relative, summer day camp, and household 
services related to the care of a child or elderly 
dependent. 



Care for Mildly III Children 

Many employers have expressed 
concern about the amount of employee ab- 
senteeism due to the illness of employees' 
children. Numerous newspaper and maga 
zine articles have described employer re- 
sponses to the problem, including provision 
of fii.ancial assistance to parents, or sub- 
scriptions to a home health service or child 
care center where mildly ill children can 
receive care. Only 0.5% of the California 
employers surveyed, howc 'er, actually ot- 
ter some form ot benefit to employees tonne 
care of sick children. Public "employers 
(1.5%) offer the benefit slightly more fre- 
quently than private employers {0.5%}. This 
option was not surveyed in the national oi 
Washington state surveys. 
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FIGURE 7 

CHILD CARE BENEFITS 
Public vs Private Employers (% Provided) 
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RGURE 8 
CHILD CARE BENEFITS 
by Size of Private Employer (% Provided) 
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Elder Care Benefits 

As the size of California's elderly popu- 
lation grows, more and more employees 
spend time and resources caring for elderly 
parents and other relatives. Yet very little 
research has been done on the effects of 
elder-care responsibilities on workers or em- 
ployers. 10 This survey asked California em- 
ployers if they provided elder care assis- 
tance to employees, including financial as- 
sistance, resource and referral services, or 
long-term care insurance for elderly par- 
ents. 

Overall, only 4.3% of all employers 
surveyed offer one or more of the elder care 
benefits, including 3.9% of private employ- 
ers and 11.2% of government employers. 
Among private sector employers, those with 
a large workforce are much more likely to 
offer elder care benefits. Employers in serv- 
ice-providing industries are slightly more 
likely than those in goods-producing indus- 
tries to offer the benefits. The national and 
Washington state surveys did not include 
elder care. 



Financial Assistance 

Financial assistance, which may be 
provided through the same plans as child 
care, Is the most frequently offered elder 
care benefit, although only 3.0% of all em- 
ployers provide any form of elder care finan- 



cial assistance. Those who do usually pro- 
vide assistance through a pre-tax depend- 
ent care assistance plan, which may be 
used for both child and elder care. 11 Public 
employers and large employers are most 
likely to provide assistance. 




Resource and Referral Services 

Only 1 .8% of allemployers offer elder 
care resource and referral services to their 
employees. Public employers offer the serv- 
ice most frequently. 



Long-Term Care Insurance 

Available literature on programs for 
the elderly and on employee benefits has, 
over the past few years, discussed imple- 
menting group long-term care insurance as 
an employee benefit. This type of insur- 
ance, which would usually be financed by 
the employee with no employer contribution, 
could cover either the worker and/or elderly 
parents. This survey asked employers if 
they had implemented any long-term care 
insurance program covering elderly parents. 
Not a single employer had done so. 
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FIGURE 9 
ELDER CARE BENEFITS 
Public vs Private Employers (% Provided) 
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FIGURE 10 

ELDlI care benefits 
by Size of Private Employer (% Provided) 
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FIGURE 11 
EMPLOYER CHILD CARE TAX CREDIT 
Privm* Employer (%) 
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FIGURE 12 

EMPLOYER CHILD CARE TAX CREDIT 
by Size of Empfoyor (%) 
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EMPLOYER CHILD CARE TAX CREDIT 



To encourage more employers to 
offer child care benefits, the California Leg- 
islature enacted the California State Child 
Care Tax Credit in 1 988. This tax incentive 
allows employers to claim a 30% tax credit 
oh startup costs (up to $50,000 per year) for 
new child care programs, i.e., financial as- 
sistance or resource and referral, and em- 
ployer-sponsored child care centers. The 
law also allows an annual 50% tax credit for 
ongoing operational costs of child care pro- 
grams (up to $600 for each eligible em- 
ployee). 

To date, the incentive has not been 
effective. A January 1991 study issued by 
the Child Development Programs 
AdvisoryCommittee reported that very few 



employers have filed for the credit. For the 
1 988 and 1 989 tax years, only an estimated 
687 ciaimswere filed, for a total of $900,000. 
Further, employerknowledgeof thetax credit 
was reported to be very low.' 2 

This lack of knowledge and limited 
use of the tax credit was documented by the 
AOR California Family Policy and Benefits 
Survey. 13 Only 16.8% of private employers 
surveyed are familiar with the credit and only 
1.1% actually use it. (Because public and 
most non-profit employers are not subject to 
taxation, they are not able to claim the tax 
credit.) The credit is currently due to sunset 
December 1 , 1 992, although legislation has 
been introduced to extend it. 
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EMPLOYER OPINIONS OF FAMILY BENEFITS 



Employer opinions about the value 
of fanrvly policies and benefits may partially 
explain the relatively low use of many family 
programs. 

This survey asked employers to rate 
the effects {positive, negative, uncertain, or 
no effect) of family policies and benefits on 
selected employee behaviors and person- 
nel costs, including morale, retention, loy- 
alty, recruitment, stress, productivity, ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, and training costs. 14 



Morale 




Employers judge the effects of family poli- 
cies and benefits to be most positive on 
employee morale. Overall, 51 .6% of em- 
ployers, including over half of those in both 
the public (61 .6%) and private (51 .0%) sec- 
tors feel that family policies and benefits 
positively affect employee morale. Con- 
versely, one-quarter of private employers 
(25.0%) and *.2% of public employers see 
no effect on .iorale. while l.0% of private and 
2.0% of public employers see a negative 
effect. 

Retention 



Overall, the results indicate that, on 
all but two behaviors (retention and morale), 
fewer than half of the employers view the 
policies as clearly beneficial. For the re- 
maining seven behaviors, the majority of 
employers believe family policies and bene- 
fits have either no effect or an uncertain 
effect on employees. Very few employers 
consider the program to have a negative 
effect. 



Generally, large private employers are 
more likely to view family policies and bene- 
fits positively than others. Small employers 
are least likely to see positive effects. Public 
employers are slightly more supportive than 
private employers, perhaps due to educa- 
tional efforts undertaken by associations of 
county and city governments over the last 
three years. Specific results include: 



Many employers implement family poli- 
cies and benefits in the hope that they will 
retain valued employees who have family 
obligations. In this survey, half of all employ- 
ers indicate that *hey believe that family 
policies and ben <ts have a positive effect 
on retention. Public employers (70.8%) and 
large employers (68.1%) are more positive 
than others. In the private sector, service- 
providing employers (50.5%) are more sup- 
portive of the benefits than goods-producing 
employers (43.1%). Only 0.5% of all em- 
ployers see negative effects. 

a Aca$aofbeerwmffclb0nmmefte& 
Loyalty 



Almost 46% of all employers, including a 
majority of medium, large, and public em- 
ployers, believe thai employee loyalty is 
enhanced by family policies and benefits. 
Many employers (i.e., 33.0% of small em- 
ployers and 36.9% of goods-producing em- 
ployers), however, see no effect on em- 
ployee loyalty. 
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Recruitment 



Absenteeism 



Employers who offer family policies and Advocates of family policies and benefits 
benefits often report positive effects on em- claim that the programs reduce absentee- 
ployee recruitment. This view was sup- ism among employees wrth family responsi- 
ported by 44.7% of the employers surveyed, bilities by providing more time to attend to 
Support is strongest among large private family obligations during wurk hours, or pro- 
(60.6%) and government (51 .9%) employ- viding more reliable child or elder care: bow- 
ers, and remains relatively strong among ever, fewer than one-third (30.8%) of the 
small private (42.3%) employers. employers surveyed appear to agree, yet 

most of the remaining employers either are 

Stress uns jre (24.8%), or see no effrct (40.3%) on 

Working parents frequently complain of absenteeism. 



stress caused by conflicts be- 
tween work and family obli- 
gations. Family policies and 
benefits have been recom- 
mended as means to allevi- 
ate this stress. Among the 
employers surveyed, 37.7% 
support the idea that these 
programs reduce stress, but 
30.2% are unsure and be- 
lieve there is no effect on 
reducing employee stress. 
Large employers and public 



more likely than smaller 
^^Mfmcmmm^mi employers to see positive 

effects on absenteeism. 
Public employers are 
slightly more positive than 
IggggggH^^E t P rivate employers. 



Tardiness 



Even fewer employers 
SS^S (26.5%)believethatfamily 

policies and benefits reduce 
: ; employee tardiness. Most 

w r __ f r employers (71 .0%) are ei- 

empioyers are more likely to report positive ther unsure or believe that the policies have 
effects. no effect on tardiness. Large employers are 
more supportive of the policies than others. 

Productivity 



Perhaps the most critical judgment made Training Costs 



by an employer considering implemntation Previous studies of family policies and 
of a new policy or benefit is the program's benefits have included training costs as a 
effect on productivity. On this question, component of employee turnover. 15 If turn- 
surveyed employers are about equally di- over is reduced by implementation of 
vided: positive effects, 34.2%; no effect, familypolicies and benefits, training costs 
35.1%; and uncertain effect, 29.4%. Virtu- may also be reduced. This idea was re- 
ally no employer indicated a belief that fam- jected soundly by employers in this survey, 
ily policies and benefits had negative effects Only 1 6.0% of public and 1 6.9% of private 
on productivity. The responses of public employers indicate positive effects on re- 
employers and private employers are si mi- ducing training costs. Most goods-produc- 
lar, but more large (43.4%) than small ing, and almost half of service-providing, 
(32.6%) employers note positive effects on employers believe these policies have no 

effects on training. 
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FIGURE 13 




■ Positive Effect ■ No Effect + Not Sure [„j Negative Effect 
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EMPLOYER INFORMATION NEEDS 



Adequate information plays a critical 
role in shaping employers' opinions and 
decisions to initiate new employee policies 
or benefits. Although newspapers, televi- 
sion, and business journals have provided 
some coverage of family policies and bene- 
fits, such articles have usually been limited 
to child care or parental leave, with relatively 
little attention focused on elder care, alter- 
native work schedule, or other family-ori- 
ented policies and benefits. 

This survey asked employers if they 
needed more information about eight spe- 
cific policies and benefits: examples of 
childor elder care programs; information on 
flexible work hours or alternative work sched- 
ules; leave policies; employer tax credits; 
the cost of various benefits; any liability 



issues regarding child or elder care pro- 
grams; and research on the effects of family 
policies or benefits on productivity. 

Employers as a whole are most inter- 
ested in the employer tax credits (42.4%), 
research on productivity (37.7%), and cos i i 
of benefits (36.4%), Fewer than one-third of 
all employers indicate a need for more infor- 
mation on any of the other five topics. 

By large margins, public employers show 
more interest than private employers. In the 
private sector, topics of interest show slight 
variation by size of the employee workforce. 
Large employers are most interested in the 
effects of family policies on productivity, 
while medium and small employers are most 
interested in the employer tax credit. 
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FIGURE 14 

EMPLOYER NEED FOR INFORMATION 
PubISc vs Private Employers (% Requested) 
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FIGURE 15 

EMPLOYER NEED FOR INFORMATION 
by Size of Private Employer {% Requested) 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Several overall conclusions emerge from 
the AOR California Family Policy and Bene- 
fits Survey. First, cost and bene ft determi- 
nations appear to play a significant role in 
provision of family policies and benefits. 

Employers in this survey were most likely 
to implement family policies or benefits which 
have low costs and provide dear benefits to 
the employer, as well as the employee. 
Thus, alternative work schedules, which are 
inexpensive to implement and provide the 
employer v*ith schedule flexibility or in- 
creased coverage during peak hours, are 
most popular. 

Conversely, child and elder care bene- 
fits, which are considered more expensive 
by most employers and which offer lessdirect 

benefits to employers, are least popular. 



The importance of cost is underscored by 
employer comments relating fears that any 
new program would "drive them out of busi- 
ness." 

Secondly, the surveyed employers do 
not generally believe that family policies and 
benefits have significant positive effects on 
employee behavior. A majority of employers 
are either unsure of the effects or see no 
effects. Moreover, some employers indi- 
cated that they believe that support of family 
policies and benefits is inappropriate, and 
employers should not be involved in family 
concerns. 

Finally, the limited interest shown in ob- 
taining more information on family policies 
and benefits indicates that employers feel 
little sense of urgency to implement new 
programs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



As we move toward the 21st Century, 
the population group that previously com- 
prised California's andthe nation's workforce 
— men, and childless women between the 
ages of 1 8 and 65— will shrink, as the "baby 
bust* generations of the 1960s and 1970s 
mature, and baby-boomers begin to retire. 
As businesses continue to grow and ex- 
pand, employers will find it necessary to 
recruit new groups of workers, including 
women who have current, ongoing family- 
care responsibilities. Family care issues 
will assume greater importance as both 
employers and workers must coordinate 
inevitable conflicts btween work and family 
To be ready for these changes, the state of 



California should take a leadership role in- 
developing a partnership with employers 
that will encourage continued growth in the 
workforce. Support of family care policies 
must be a part of this effort. This support 
must include addressing concerns of em- 
ployers as well as employees; emphasis 
must be placed on assessing the effects of 
family policies and benefits on employee 
productivity and employee behavior. 

Employers should be encouraged to im- 
plement family policies and benefits only if 
such programs are both cost effective and 
valuable to employees. 



Recommendation 1 

The California Legislature should extend the State Child Cars Tax Credit from 
1992 to at least 1996. This would allow sufficient time to encourage employer use 
of the tax incentive and to evaluate the effects of the credit. If, after five years, the 
tax credit has been proven effective In encouraging employers to establish child 
care programs, It should be extended to elder care programs. 



The Child Development Programs Advisory Committee, in partnership with the 
Commission for Economic Development and employer organizations, should 
broaden ongoing activities promoting employer-sponsored child care to Include 
Information about successful nsmily careprograms. Whenever possible, specific 
information such as cost/benefit analyses or expected employee behavior should 
be included. To increase the applicability of the information, materials should be 
tailored to specific Industry groups and provided through employer organiza- 
tions, rather than public agencies. 

The California Legislature should direct the California Policy Seminar to solicit 
broad-based research studies from the University of California on the costs and 
benefits to employers of family policies and benefits. 
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TABLE 

ALTERNATIVE TORS SCHEDULES: 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYERS 
WHO OFFER TBS BENEFIT 







One or 


Flexible 


Voluntary 




Work 


Part- 






More 


Work 


Reduced 


Job 


At 


Time 




Employers 


Options 


Hours 


Hours 


Shp**e 


Home 


Work 


TOTAL 


155,928 


82.2% 


56.9% 


50.8% 


15.0% 


16.5% 


65.5% 


TYPE OF EMPLOYER 


PUBLIC 


9,833 


83.3% 


45.1% 


32.6% 


34.0% 


15.1% 


83.3% 


PRIVATE 


146,095 


82.1% 


57.7% 


52.1% 


13.7% 


16.6% 


64.2% 


Goods- 
















producer 


38,091 


64.4% 


39.7% 


30.5% 


8.6% 


6.3% 


39.7% 


Service- 
















provider 


108,004 


88.5% 


64.2% 


59.9% 


15.6% 


20.4% 


72.9% 


SIZE OF EMPLOYER 


SMALL 


112,720 


82.7% 


57.8% 


53.0% 


13.6% 


17.5% 


63.3% 


(10- 49 
















employees) 
















MEDIUM 


28,183 


80.9% 


56.9% 


49.2% 


13.9% 


14.2% 


65.8% 


(50 - 249 
















employees) 
















LARGE 


5,192 


77.6% 


61.1% 


47.7% 


16.1% 


10.1% 


75.6% 



(250 or more 
employees) 




TABLE A-a 
FAMILY LEAVE POLICIES S 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYERS 
WHO OFFER TBS BENEFIT 





Employers 


Family 
Sick 
Leave 


Parental 
Leave 


TOTAL 


155,928 


46.5% 


41.2% 


PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 
Goods-producer 
Service-provider 


9,833 
146,095 
38,091 
108,004 


75.2% 
44.6% 
35.7% 
47.8% 


54.9% 
40.3% 
27.4% 
44.9% 


SIZE OF EMPLOYER 


Small 

Medium 

Large 


112,720 
28,183 
5,192 


41.3% 
56.1% 
51.6% 


37.2% 
48.2% 
60.5% 
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TABLE A-3 
FAMILY COUNSELING AND SEMINARS: 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYER 
WHO OFFER THE BENEFIT 





Employers 


Counseling/ 




Seminars 


TOTAL 


155,928 


14.0% 


PUBLIC 


9,833 


55.0% 


PRIVATE 


148,695 


11.2% 


Goods-producer 


38,091 


16.6% 


Service-provider 


108,004 


9.2% 


SIZE OF EMPLOYER 


Small 


112,720 


8.4% 


Medium 


28,183 


17.8% 


Large 


5,192 


37.5% 
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TABLE A- 4 
EMPLOYER CHILD CARE TAX CREDITS 
EMPLOYER AWARENESS 







lUiOw 






Total 


about 


use 




Employers 




uieuiu 


PRIVATE 


146,095 


16.8% 


1.1% 


Goods- 








producer 


38,091 


19.3% 


0.0% 


Service- 








provider 


108,004 


15.8% 


1.5% 


SIZE OF EMPLOYER 


Snail 


112,720 


16.1% 


1.0% 


Medium 


28,183 


17.3% 


0.9% 


Large 


5,192 


27.2% 


5.0% 
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T&BLS a-S 
CHILD CASES 
FBRGBBTBOB OF EMPLOYER3 
WHO OFFER THE BBHBFZV 







ONE OR 


CHILD 




RESOURCE 


CARE FOR 




TOTAL 


MORE 


CARE 


FINANCIAL 


AND 


MILDLY ILL 




EMPLOYERS 


BENEFITS 


CENTERS 


ASSISTANCE 


REFERRAL 


CHILDREN 


TOTAL 


155.928 


11.5% 


2.3% 


7.0% 


4.5% 


0.51 


PUBLIC 


9,833 


32.9% 


10.2% 


20.7% 


14.0% 


1.5% 


PRIVATE 


146,095 


10.0% 


1.8% 


6.1% 


3.8% 


0.5% 


Goods -producer 


38,091 


8.$% 


3.1% 


6.4% 


1.9% 


0.1% 


Service -provider 


108,004 


10.5% 


1.3% 


6.0% 


4.5% 


0.6% 


SIZE OF EMPLOYER 


Small 


112,720 


8.3% 


1.2% 


5.4% 


2.6% 


0.6% 


Medium 


28,183 


10.3% 


3.6% 


5.1% 


4.6% 


0.0% 


Large 


5,192 


44.5% 


4.3% 


26.7% 


24.2% 


0.9% 



TABLE • * 
ELDER UA&& 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYES* 
TOO OFFER THE BENEFIT 





ONE OR 




RESOURCE 


LONG-TERM 




MORE 


FINANCIAL 


AND 


CARE 




BENEFITS 


ASSISTANCE 


REFERRAL 


INSURANCE 


TOTAL 


4.3% 


3.0% 


1.8% 


0.0% 


PUBLIC 


U.2% 


9.2% 


5.8% 


0.0% 


PRIVATE 


3.9* 


2.6% 


1.5% 


0.0% 


Good-producer 


2.3% 


2.2% 


0.1% 


0.0% 


Service -provider 


4.4% 


2.8% 


2.0% 


0.0% 


SIZE OF EMPLOYER 


Small (10 - 49 workers) 


2.4% 


2.0% 


0.6% 


0.0% 


Medium (50 - 249 workers) 


7.6% 


3.0% 


4.6% 


0.0% 


Large (2S0 or more workers) 


16.0% 


13.4% 


4.5% 


0.0% 
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TABLE A-7 
EMPLOYER ASSESSMENT OF 
FAMILY POLICIES AMD BENEFITS 





POSITIVE 




NO 


NOT 


NEGATIVE 




EFFECT 


EFFECT 


SURE 


EFFECT 


Morale 


51. 


6% 


23. 


9% 


23 


.3% 


1.2% 


Re cent ion 


50. 


0% 


29. 


5% 


20 


.0% 


0.5% 


Loyalty 


45. 


8% 


27. 


8% 


25 


.5% 


0.9% 


Recruitment 


44. 


7% 


29. 


1% 


25 


.5% 


0.7% 


Reduced Stress 


37 


7% 


30. 


5% 


30 


.2% 


1.6% 


Productivity 


34. 


2% 


35. 


1% 


29 


.4% 


1.3% 


Reduced Absenteeism 


30. 


8% 


40. 


3% 


24 


.8% 


4.1% 


Reduced Terdlness 


26, 


5% 


45. 


9% 


25 


.1% 


2.5% 


Reduced Training Costs 


16. 


9% 


52. 


2% 


27 


.9% 


3.0% 
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TABLE A- 8 
EMPLOYER HESS FOR IHFORMATIOH 
BY CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYERS 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYERS 



Total Public ?rlvatfs Small Medium Large Goods Service 



Employers Need 
Information on: 


Child 

Cars Programs 


30.1% 


57.6% 


28.2% 


25.0% 


38.1% 


41 


.8% 


25.1% 


29.3% 


Elder 

Cara Programs 


23.3% 


55.0% 


21.1% 


18.8% 


25.5% 


45 


.2% 


23.3% 


20.3% 


Flex Hour & 
Alternative 
Schedules 


23.9% 


48.2% 


22.1% 


18.4% 


34.8% 


32 


.7% 


19.2% 


23.1% 


Leave 
Policies 


31.4% 


51.0% 


30.0% 


27.4% 


39.0% 


38 


.1% 


29.0% 


30.3% 


Employer 
Tax Credits 


42.2% 


53.7% 


41.4% 


38.8% 


51.5% 


39 


.3% 


34.1% 


43.8% 


Cost of 
Benefits 


36.4% 


55.3% 


35.2% 


32.7% 


43.4% 


43 


.7% 


34.2% 


35.5% 


Liability 
Issues 


30.3% 


58.1 


28.4% 


26.0% 


35.6% 


41 


.1% 


26.0% 


29.2% 


Research on 
Productivity 


37.7% 


67.3% 


35.6% 


32.0% 


46.8% 


54 


.1% 


36.4% 


35.3% 
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